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THE BATTLE OFF THE TAYANG, 
17 SEPTEMBER 1894 


By F. C. Perry 


HE ‘Battle of the Yalu’ is the name commonly given in Western- 

language accounts to the major naval contest of the Sino-Japanese 

War of 1894-95, fought in the shallow waters of the Yellow Sea off 

the Manchurian coast. The name is somewhat misleading. This decisive 

engagement of 17 September 1894 took place off the mouth of the Tayang 

River rather than off the Yalu which empties into the sea about 40 miles to 
the east of the Tayang.! 

The battle off the Tayang was important because it was the world’s first 

major fleet action since the battle of Lissa in 1866, during which a fleet of 


1 Iam grateful to the Fulbright Commission, Japan, and the American Philosophical Society 
for making it financially possible to prepare this article. The above account does not claim to be a 
definitive treatment of the subject since Chinese-language sources were not used. It does, how- 
ever, offer new material on the Japanese side. 

The chief sources used were the following: Kaigun Gunreibu (Navy General Staff) (editors), 
Nijit Shichi Hachi nen Kaisen Shi (A History of the Naval War of the Toventy-Seventh and Twenty- 
Eighth Years) (of the Meiji Era, 1894-1895), (Tokyo, 1905), 3 volumes. This is the published 
version of the official history; it will be cited as KGRB. 

Far more complete is a work with the same title, the Navy General Staff’s confidential history 
of the Sino-Japanese War, hereafter cited as Confidential KGRB. This was printed in 23 volumes 
and is now at the Japanese Defence Agency’s War History Room, Ichigaya, Tokyo. I am deeply 
indebted to Lieutenant-Colonel Matsudaira Nagayoshi for permission to use these valuable papers 
only recently opened to researchers. I used principally volume 1, The Korean Campaign, and 
volume 1, The Yellow Sea Battle. This vast work is extremely comprehensive, including Chinese 
documentary materials as well as Japanese, but it is not analytical. The fact that this official history 
was compiled in 1905 prior to the retirement of Admiral It6 Sukenori possibly limits its 
objectivity. 

Far more outspoken than the official history is the account contained in the naval monthly 
Yasha (Perfection), ‘Nisshin Seneki, Kokai Kaisen Zadan Kai Kiroku’ (‘Record of a Discussion 
Meeting Concerning the Battle of the Yellow Sea’), Yushil, xx, no. 10, October 1933, pp. 34-62, 
hereafter cited as Yasha. The participants in this discussion included a number of men who were 
present at the battle. It is interesting to note that both the Chinese and the Japanese refer to the 
battle as ‘the battle of the Yellow Sea’. “The battle of the Yalu’ was the name used by Westerners 
only. 
The most accurate and comprehensive Western-language account of the battle is that prepared 
by the British Royal Navy, now to be found at the Admiralty Library, London, Chine-—Fapan 
War, Narrative of Naval Engagement off the Yalu River with Remarks Thereon (Admiralty, 
Intelligence Department, no. 416, March 1895), hereafter cited by its Public Record Office call 
number, ADM 1/7254. ; : : : 

Particularly helpful were interviews with the two known Japanese survivors, Rear-Admiral 
(Retired) Akizawa Yoshima, IJN, and Vice-Admiral (Retired) Yamaji Ichizen, IJN. 
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Austrian ironclads had crushed a similar Italian fleet in the Adriatic Sea, In 
the 28-year interval, there had been great changes in naval technology. The 
battle of 1894 was the first which used steel ships and great ordnance, the 
weapons of the machine age. ; , 

The battle, furthermore, was crucial in the international balance of power 
in East Asia, where China was struggling to maintain her traditional position 
of authority in the face of Japanese challenge. Korea was the nub of the 
dispute between the two Asian powers. Korea, the last nation in East Asia 
to be opened to the impact of the West, lay on the periphery of the Chinese 
Empire and was considered by the Chinese and acknowledged by most 
Koreans to be a tributary state of that Empire. Japan in the late nineteenth 
century was rapidly emerging as a modern nation, with military and naval 
forces embodying the latest developments in technology. There was within 
Japan a strong current of expansionist sentiment and many Japanese 
statesmen were confident that a continental policy of imperialism could bea 
successful one. Korea, Japan’s nearest continental neighbour, represented 
the most logical field for the expansion of Japanese power. In 1885 the 
Convention of Tientsin had endeavoured to settle the conflict of Chinese 
and Japanese interests in Korea. But during the subsequent decade, 
Japanese national power had greatly increased. To Japanese chauvinists, a 
hostile or even a neutral Korea represented a potential threat to the home 
islands. National prestige, they believed, demanded that control of Korea 
lie in hands friendly to Japan. China was determined to preserve the status 
guo. Thus the Sino-Japanese War of 1894-95 developed, in modern times 
the first of three major conflicts between various powers for ascendancy in 
Korea. 

At the time of the ‘Battle of the Yalu’ the war had been in progress for 
almost two months. The Japanese army had succeeded in routing the 
Chinese army in central Korea and the Chinese, greatly outnumbered by the 
Japanese, were fleeing towards the north.t Both the Chinese fleet and the 
Japanese fleet had been occupied in patrolling the coast and convoying 
troops. The Chinese had the advantage of possessing two naval bases close 
to the area of operations. Port Arthur on the Liaotung peninsula had 
attracted the favourable comment of foreign experts.2 Weihaiwei, located 
across the Korea Bay, was not as good as Port Arthur; it lacked the facilities 
to make major repairs to warships. Yet it was far superior to anything the 

1 United States War Department, Notes on the War between China and Fapan, from General 
Information Series, no. x1v, 1895, Office of Naval Intelligence (Washington, 1896), 14. Further 


information on the opening days of the land campaign can be found in Major Jikemura and Rev. 


Arthur Lloyd (translators), History of the War betwei i, F ‘al 
General Staff (Tokyo, 1904). we ween Fapan and China, compiled by the Imperia! 


2 The Times (London), 3 September 1894, 42. 


ee ae ae 
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Japanese were able to improvise along the Korean coast. For major 
repairs, the Japanese had to send their ships back to Japan. Furthermore. 
the Chinese possessed two powerful German-built battleships as the nucleus 
of their fleet. The Japanese had no such armoured warships. The Chinese 
battle fleet, on paper, was formidable (Table 1,1 


Table 1. The opposing fleets off the Tayang, 17 September 1894 


rh Date of 
Tonnage Knots Principal armament launch Place 
Fapanese 


Matsushima 4297 15.5 I 126 in, 12 4-7 in QF 1890 France 
Lisukushima 4277 15.5 1 12-6 in, Tr 4°7 in QF 1889 France 
Hashidate 4277 15.5 T 12°6 in, Tr 4:7 in QF 1891 Japan 
Chiyoda 2450 17 io 4:7 in QF 1889 GB. 
Fuso 3717 Ing 4 9*4in, 2 66 in 1877 GB. 
Hiei 2200 It 3 66in 1878 GB. 
Yoshino 4150 23 4 6inQF, 847inQF 1892 G.B* 
Takachiho 3650 17 2 10-2 in, 6 sg in 1885 G.B* 
Naniwa 3650 17 2 10-2 in, 6 $9 in 1885 G.B.* 
Akitsushima 3150 18 4 6mQF, 647in QF 1892 Japan. 
Akagi 615 It 4 §$gin 1888 Japan 
Saikyo Maru goo It —_ 1888(?) G.B. 
Chinese 

Ting-Yuan 7330 12 4 I2in, 25:9 in 1882 Germany 
Chen-Yuan 7330 IL. 412 in, 25-gin 1882 Germany 
King-Yuant — 2850 13.5 2 8zin, 25g in 1887 Germany 
Lai-Yuan 2850 14 2 8-2in, 2 Sg in 1887 Germany 
Chi-Yuan 2355 13 2 8-2in, I 5-gin 1883 Germany 
Chih-Yuant 2300 1S 3 &2in, 2 §gin 1886 GBF 
Ching-Yuan 2300 15 3 8-2 in, 2 5-9 in 1886 GB.* 
CH ao-Yungt 1350 13.5 2 98in, 45Tin 1881 G.B.* 
Yang-Weit 1350 13-5 2 g8in, 45Lin 1881 G.B.* 
Kuang-Chiat 1296 14 2 6in, 44-7 in 1887 China 
Ping-Yuan 2100 Ir I 1oin, 45-9 in 1889 China 
Kuang-Ping 1000 17 3 47 in 1891 China 


Two torpedo boats 


* Built at the Armstrong Yards, Elswick. 
ft Sunk. 


The Imperial Japanese fleet was under the command of Vice-Admiral Ito 
Sukenori, a man of unimpeachable professional reputation and a rarity 
among senior Japanese naval officers of that time because his military 
experience had been exclusively with the Navy. There was not much pepper 
in It’s character. He was supremely cautious, deeply concerned with 


1 Ttshould be noted that the strength of the Chinese fleet is somewhat diminished by the age of 
its ships. The Chinese warships were relatively old in an era in which technology was moving 
extremely fast. The Japanese were nevertheless very nervous. Y@s4#, pp- 45-46. 
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husbanding Japanese resources; his leadership inspired loyalty but not | 
enthusiasm. On the day of the great battle, It6 was accompanied by Vice. 

Admiral Kabayama Sukenori, Chief of the Navy General Staff, who hap. 

pened to be present inspecting the fleet. Tn personality eae an ex. 

Army man, was in many ways the antithesis of Its. Kabayama was fiery and 
aggressive, a man of impressive physique, unusually tall and broad. 

shouldered. He was very popular with the rank-and-file who responded 

warmly to his verve and enthusiasm.! ; 

The Japanese battle fleet was then comprised of twelve vessels, ten of 
which were regularly assigned warships. It was divided into two groups, 
The first, under the command of Rear-Admiral Tsuboi Kozo, was named 
the Flying Squadron. Its four cruisers, the Yoshino, Takachiho, Akitsushima, 
and Naniwa were the flower of the Imperial Navy. These ships were all 
fast, relatively new, and armed with quick-firing guns. All were British 
built except the kisswshima which had been constructed in Japan. | 

The second group of warships was the Main Fleet under the direct 
command of Vice-Admiral It, fying his flag in the French-built cruiser 
Matsushima. Along with the Mazsushima were her two sister ships, th 
Hashidate and the Itsukushima. The fast cruiser Chiyoda and the two ol 
cruisers, Hiei and Fusd, completed the Main Fleet. Two more ship 
accompanied these ten, the gunboat Akagi and the armed steamer Saikya. 
Maru, a Clyde-built cargo vessel. It6 took along the Akagi because her 
shallow draft made her useful for scouting the coastline and small islands. | 


The Saikys Maru came only because she was serving as headquarters afloat 
for Kabayama. 


Kabayama had no intention of missing an opportunity to see action wit 
the enemy and possibly he hoped to goad Ito into shedding some of his) 
customary caution. Ité did not reveal his feelings at being accompanied by. 
his superior, but this extraordinary situation could not have made him very 
happy. Not only was the presence of the impetuous Kabayama worrisome, | 
but also, in the event that battle should occur, the weakly armed Saikyi 
would be nothing but an added burden to the Japanese battle fleet, 

The major portion of the Chinese Fleet was under the command of 
Admiral Ting Ju-chang, the senior Chinese naval officer since 1880.2 A 

1 Rear-Admiral (Retired) Akizawa Yoshima, IJN, interview of Apri i vas 
an ensign aboard the cruiser Hashidate during the battle off the Tiree oS a ame 
by Admiral (Retired) Yamanashi Katsunoshin, IJN, interview of 14 May igéa Varianadlt was & 
cadet at Etajima, the Japanese Naval Academy, during the Sino-Japanese War. See also the 
interesting remarks in Yasha, p. 46. e : 

2 Hosea Ballou Morse, The International Relations of th it i 
1 ; lernatig ¢ Chinese Empire (London, 1910-18) 
15, p. 32. The Chinese fleet was divided into four provincial squadrons, ‘The ere se Rrorthers 
Squadron under the command of Ti é aes 


r ing Ju-chang was the onl te though @ 
few ships from two of the other provincial squadrons ate A a Nese rae 
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number of foreigners were aboard the Chinese fleet as technicians and 
: advisers! The most important was the former German officer, Major 
Constantine von Hanneken, an artillery expert, who had been entrusted by 
Viceroy Li Hung-chang with the preparation of coastal defences in North 
: China. The German officer had spent many years in China and had acquired 
_ fluency in spoken Chinese, a skill which few other foreigners could claim at 
: that time. Von Hanneken was aboard Admiral Ting’s flagship as ‘adviser’ 
_ to Ting? it is likely that the German had a hand in drafting the orders given 
_ to the Chinese fleet immediately before they met the Japanese. And since, 
_ unlike Admiral Ting, von Hanneken was a man of powerful personality, his 
: influence upon the Admiral was undoubtedly considerable. Other 
foreigners (there were eight in all) included one British and two German 
naval engineers, a British gunnery officer aboard the Chinese flagship, and 
the American, Philo McGiffin, who had been serving the Chinese as an 
instructor of navigation since 1885, 

The Chinese fleet then consisted of twelve warships. The chief units 
were the armoured German-built battleships, Ting-Yuaz, the flagship, and 
Chen-Yuan. These ships were old and slow but since the Japanese had no 
such armoured warships, they greatly feared them. These were accompanied 
by three German-built cruisers, the King-Yuan,3 the Lai-Yuan, and the 
Chi-Yuan; one cruiser built in China, the P’ing-Yuan; two Armstrong 
cruisers, the Chih-Yuan and the Ching-Yuan; and four sloops, the Ch’ao- 
Yung, the Yang-Wei, the Kuang-Chia, and the Kuang-Ping. 

The Armstrong cruisers, Chih-Yuan and Ching-Yuan, had received high 
praise when they were completed at Elswick in 1886, but they were now 
almost a decade old and had not been maintained in as good condition as 
their Japanese counterparts, the Naniwa and the Takachiho. The two sloops 
Ch do-Yung and Yang-W ei dated from 1881, and their extreme age made 
them of dubious value to Admiral Ting. They carried their original boilers 
which were neglected and worn out. Their guns proved practically useless 
because the powder used was thirteen years old and had been condemned.* 

Prior to the battle off the Tayang, there had been only one encounter 
between the two fleets: namely, an engagement dubbed the battle of Phung 
Do, which took place on 25 July 1894, one week before war was officially 

1 The Imperial Japanese Navy had largely dispensed with foreign advisers by 1894. None was 
pe me chine al ve, as quoted by the Yokohama Eastern World, came out flatly 
and said that Major von Hanneken was in command of the Chinese fleet on 17 September 

8 9). 
ee eal emeai oe nl be Ching instead of King. Tuse King in order to 
differentiate this ship from another Ching-Yuan whose name is a different tone and different 
rt me romanization. 
Ee atdos, 10 October 1894, 52; ADM 1/7254, P- 28. 
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vering the landing of reinforcements to 


the Chinese army in central Korea, bravely fought a greatly superior 


hich included the new British-built Yoshino, then 
Re ee rags in the world. One of the Chinese 


ossibly the fastest vessel of her type r 
cai on aground and was totally wrecked, with the loss of most of her 
crew. The other escaped to Weihaiwei, ‘looking like a pepperbox’, as one 

mund Fremantle, commanding 


observer reported.! Vice-Admiral Sir Ed : 20 
officer of the British Far Eastern Squadron, was highly critical of the 
Japanese failure to press their advantage and capture the Chinese warships.? 


But the Japanese were unwilling to take any undue risks with their irreplace- 
able warships. Japanese shipyards were not yet able to turn out anything 
comparable to the Yoshino. The Imperial Japanese Navy depended, as did 
its foe, on foreign construction or purchase for its major warships. Such 
acquisition was not possible in wartime. 

On 15 September, two days before the battle, the Chinese fleet was at 
Dairen Bay in accordance with orders previously received by Admiral Ting 
to convoy a large number of troops to Takushan on the Manchurian coast. 
‘Takushan, at the mouth of the Tayang River, lies about 40 miles west of the 
boundary between Korea and Manchuria. For the army operating in 
Korea, Takushan was, of course, not as convenient a place for the 
landing of reinforcements as the Yalu to the east. But the waters at the 
mouth of the Yalu were too shallow even for gunboats, let alone troop 
transports. The Tayang was more suitable.3 

The Chinese armies in Korea badly needed reinforcements as they 
collected at Pyongyang for a stand against the advancing Japanese. About 
15,000 Chinese faced 17,000 Japanese. The Chinese high command had 
decided to send reinforcements by sea rather than land in spite of the risk 
of interference from the Imperial Japanese Navy. Bad roads and the absence 
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declared. Two Chinese warships, CO 


of railways made the long journey by land both time-consuming and | 


exhausting. 
While the troops were being embarked and the fleet coaled, Admiral 


Ting discussed with his staff the desirability of scouting Korean waters 
before despatching the transports. Talk was interrupted by the arrival of 
an urgent telegram detailing the plight of the Chinese army in Pyongyang 


1 ‘Vladimir’ (pseud. C. Volpicelli), The China- i, 

Chinese, and Foreign Sources (London, : 896), p. oe. ES Oe 

2 Admiral Sir Edmond R. Fremantle, R.N., The Nav’ i 
“N., »y as I have Known it, 1849-1899 
(Londons 1904), Pp. 432- See also ADM 1/72 34) P- 7> which terms the Japanese Gigce shalf- 
hearted’ and ‘casual’. The press was equally critical. See The Times (London), 4 September! 89+ 
Bass and the Mobohame Eastern World, 4. August 1894, p. 6. The latter commented: oo a WE 
fe we had not i i “gghting’ 
4 Confidential, KGRR, : ae: o Chinese credit for such courage and stubborn fighting - 
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and Ting decided that there was no time to lose.’ The reinforcements must 
be got to North Korea as quickly as possible lest the campaign be lost before 
they could arrive. The Admiral then ordered the transports to load troops 
and be prepared to sail that night. 

Embarkation was completed at midnight. The armada set sail shortly 
before 1a,m. on Sunday, 16 September, and arrived off Takushan at 
2 p.m. on the same day. Admiral Ting sent two torpedo boats and two 
small gunboats up the river to reconnoitre. They reported that all appeared 
quiet. Ting therefore sent the transports into the shelter of the river mouth. 
The P’ing-Yuan and the Kuang-Ping with the two gunboats and two 
torpedo boats remained at the Tayang mouth on the night of the 16th. The 
bulk of the Chinese fleet peacefully rode out the night in deeper waters 
offshore. 

The Japanese fleet also had been occupied in providing escort for large 
numbers of troops which were being moved into Korea. On 12 September, 
a huge convoy was shepherded into Inchon harbour by the despatch ship 
Yaeyama with Vice-Admiral It6 and his battle fleet hovering nearby. The 
Vice-Admiral then sent most of his ships to the splendid anchorage at 
Caroline Bay, a position from which his fleet could command the approaches 
to Inchon and hence the sea road to the heart of Korea, the Seoul-Inchon 
area, 

Vice-Admiral Kabayama was particularly eager to have the fleet move to 
the north and in a conference aboard the Saikya Maru Kabayama persuaded 
Itd to move the fleet up to the mouth of the Taedong River in order to be in 
a better position to support the impending Japanese attack on the strong- 
hold of Pyongyang where the Chinese were then concentrating.2 The 
advancing Japanese army would be obliged to cross the Taedong in the 
face of heavy Chinese fire. They could therefore use any help they could get 
from gunboats. 

Accordingly on the 14th, the fleet sailed for the north, leaving a few ships 
behind to guard Inchon. At 1.20 p.m, on the 15th, the main body of Itd’s 
ships dropped anchor near the tiny island of Oshima, just to the north-east 
of Cape Changsangot, the westernmost tip of Korea jutting out in the 
Yellow Sea towards Shantung and Weihaiwei. The Japanese did not yet 
have accurate charts of the Korean coast; and, therefore, assurance of deep 
waters off Oshima was advantageous. The new anchorage lay between the 
sea approaches to Pyongyang and the Chinese naval base at Weihaiwei. The 
choice was a good one. 


1 KGRB, 1, p. 166, report of von Hanneken to Li Hung-chang; Confidential KGRB, un, 


Pp. 133- 
2 Ibid. 1, pp. 155. 
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250 TH : tion that the Chinese were sending a large number of 
ied io é 7 3 

pana eee been passed to Kabayama and to ae me cue 

troops ‘ee in the North Yellow Sea and the Gulf of Chihli in or er to 

decided oeraee™ hem to battle. His men were bored with 


i he Chinese and bring t is m 
a Reba was avid for combat. Yet td himself ae 2 
hearted: perhaps he did not really want a great battle. If he had truly 


expected to fight, it is likely that he would have brought along his torpedo 
boats. This he did not do.? ‘ ‘ 

On the morning of 16 September, the Japanese warships medegs oe 
way out of the anchorage. The fast cruiser squadron led, headed by be 
pride of the fleet, the speedy Yoshino. Behind the four cruisers megs G 
Main Fleet with the dkagi and the Saikys Maru off to the starboard. ‘wo 
hours after departure the Vice-Admiral ordered a course which would take 
the fleet in the direction of Haiyang Island, centrally located in the Korea 
Bay, about 60 miles east of Dairen and 80 from the mouth of the Yalu 
River. The weather was not good during the night. A light rain fell and 
there were ominous flashes of lightning in the southwest, but by the time of 
sunrise the skies were clear. The early morning of the 17th was crisp and 
fresh. The heavens were cloudless and the sea sparkled. 

The fleet reached the vicinity of Haiyang Island at 6.30 a.m. and the 
Akagi went ahead to reconnoitre the island. She reported that no enemy was 
present. From Haiyang Island the Japanese headed north-east towards the 
prominent elevation of Takushan at the mouth of the Tayang River. Thus 
far the sortie had been nothing but a routine scouting mission. Then, at 
10.23, the Yoshino signalled to her consorts a highly interesting message. 
She had spotted smoke on the north-eastern horizon. Two, three, four, 
columns of smoke were sighted. A thrill of anticipation ran through the 
Japanese; the enemy’s fleet had been found at last, ‘The Yoshino signalled: 
“More than three enemy ships sighted in the east,’ Rear-Admiral Tsuboi 
then ordered his fast cruisers to reduce speed to six knots to let the Main 
Fleet catch up. The fleet prepared for action, The Main Squadron retai d 
its formation; but the Akagi and the Saikyd Maru were eels h era a 
starboard beam to the port so as to be sheltered from the ched from the 
as the distance between the two opposing fleets conti a At noon, 
ordered each ship to raise a large battle flag. inued to narrow, [td 


At 9.15 on the same morning, the Chi i 

. nese sailor i 

ey: quarters and for an hour the gun crews Ped ae The a 

Philo McGiffin, who was serving on the battleship Chen_Y; “wan remarked 
P) 


1 Confidential KGRB, un, Pp. 80. 


2 Ibid, pp. 122-3; see also the oe i 
(inden Sentai chests) Teport of Ita’s flag lieutenant appearing in The Times 
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that, ‘as usual, the crews were full of spirit . . .’!. At ten o’clock, the 
crow’s nest watch on the flagship Ting-Yuan spotted a line of heavy black 
smoke etched on the southern horizon in the direction of Haiyang Island. 

Admiral Ting was immediately informed of the presence of the enemy, 
and he promptly ordered all ships to weigh anchor and prepare for action. 
Bugles rang out and the funnels of the Chinese warships belched forth 
great clouds of smoke as the stokers spread out their fires and prepared to 
produce the maximum speed should the Admiral require it. By 11.30 the 
Chinese, advancing towards the south-west, counted eight Japanese ships. 
Further preparations were made for battle. Much unnecessary woodwork 
was tossed overboard because of fire hazard, but not enough as was later 
shown. 

The Chinese fleet moved slowly out towards the foe. Admiral Ting’s 
position was difficult, for if he remained near shore, his movements were 
cramped. If he moved very far out to sea, he risked the chance of a Japanese 
torpedo boat or cruiser slipping in and attacking his defenceless transports. 
Thus the P’ing-Yuan and the Kuang-Ping remained with four torpedo boats 
and two gunboats at the river mouth. Ting gathered the balance of his fleet 
into a wedge-shaped or indented line formation and headed for the Japanese. 
His two battleships were in the middle, flanked by the two most powerful 
cruisers, the King-Yuan and the Lai-Yuan, The two old sloops, Ch’ao-Yung 
and Yang-W’ci, which in reality deserved no place in the battle line, were 
stationed on the right flank, farthest from the approaching Japanese. The 
Chinese planned that the Japanese would thus be obliged to undergo the 
fire of their best ships before they could reach these two obsolete ones. 

Chinese spirits were high as the climax of the naval war approached. The 
suspense of waiting for the firing to begin was enormous, particularly for 
those below decks who were unable to see what was going on. From the 
Ting-Yuan’s main truck, an immense new yellow ensign emblazoned with 
the imperial dragon was unfurled, and the other Chinese ships followed 
suit. In the bright sunlight the opposing fleets made a brave show as they 
slowly moved towards each other. The mouse grey of the Japanese ships 
was a marked contrast to the black hulls of the Chinese. The large number 
of flags ruffling in the light breeze gave a festive air, as if this were but a 
peace-time manoeuvre and not the advent of a desperate struggle. 

At about 12.30—accounts vary—the silence was broken with a great 
roar as the Chinese flagship, Ting-Yuan, opened fire. The battle had begun. 
The first Chinese shot was aimed at the Yoshino, leader of the Japanese 


1 Philo N. McGiffin, ‘The Battle of the Yalu’ (as appearing in The Century Magazine, 
August 1895), in Miki Yamaguchi (compiler), The World Account of the War between Fapan and 
Chiza (Tokyo, 1898), p. 56. Hereafter cited as McGiffin. 
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i i were impatient; the distance was slight] 
eee ee ie for a hit. The shot splashed harmlessly inte te 
water. Both Teuboi in the Yoshino and Vice-Admiral Ito warned their ships 
to withhold fire until the range was short enough to score hits. ; 

In the meantime Its had signalled Tsuboi to attack the right side of the 
enemy; he also ordered the virtually defenceless Saikys Maru to get out of 
the way. Tsuboi increased speed, first to eight and subsequently to ten 
knots. He again cautioned his four ships to watch speed and distance, 
anxious that they remain in formation so as to be able to attack the enemy 
with the maximum effect. First at ten, and then at fourteen knots, the 
Japanese cruisers sped diagonally across the enemy’s bows heading for the 
starboard or northern end of their line. Admiral Ting made no attempt to 
thwart this manoeuvre. As a result the weak ships on the Chinese wing were 
doomed. 

The Yoshino waited to open fire until her distance from the Ch’ao-Yung 
and the Yang-Wei had shrunk to about 3000 yards. The wind was blowing 
from the east, a light breeze not sufficiently strong to dispel the clouds of 
smoke already beginning to hang above the two fleets. Tsuboi later reported 
that he could see the enemy’s left wing only with difficulty. Both sides fired 
with indifferent accuracy but great vigour. As the distance between the 
Yoshino and the ships on the Chinese right narrowed, most of the Japanese 
shells began to hit their targets. By one o’clock the Ch’ao-Yung and the 
Yang-Wei had burst into flames and appeared to move with difficulty. 
These two elderly sisters were highly inflammable. Their bulkheads were 
made of oiled and varnished wood; two passageways ran the length of the 
superstructure and rapidly bore the flames throughout each ship. They 
gallantly continued to fire their guns although bow and stern were isolated 
from each other. The two ships did not sink immediately but they were soon 
effectively eliminated from battle. The Ch’ao-% ung sank later in the after- 


noon and the Yang-H’ei ran aground. Rear-Admiral Tsuboi later main- 
tained that the Japanese victor: 


1 KGRB, 1, p. 244. Tsuboi was not alone in this opi 
. lone in thi i i 
2 KGRB, 1, pp. 185-8, report of von Hanneken vee is oad 
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second misfortune was brought about by the first Japanese shell which hit 
the helm room of the Ting-Yuan, killed two men, and destroyed all the 
signal flags. Moments later her mainmast was knocked over and the 
Admiral’s flag fell to the deck. The Japanese were pouring in a rain of 
shells from their quick-firing guns. Near misses soaked the battleship 
Chen-Yuan with fountains of sea water. Even the bridge, although 30 ft 
above the water, was drenched and men on deck were wet to the skin by the 
stinging spray. The noise was fearsome, and many of the men had stuffed 
cotton in their ears. The two ships stationed on the Chinese left wing, the 
old Chi-Yuan and the wooden corvette Kuang-Chia showed little stomach 
for action. They followed the fleet for a time but then cut loose and ran for 
Port Arthur and safety. 

Meanwhile the Japanese were not without casualties. At 1.08 the 
Yoshino was hit. A Chinese shell struck the rear of the starboard gangway 
and exploded on the quarter deck. A number of pieces of ammunition 
stowed on deck burst. Two men were killed and nine wounded. Although 
a fire broke out it was extinguished at once. Each of the Yoshino’s three 
companions, the Takachiho, the Akitsushima, and the Naniwa had in turn 
opened fire at the Chinese as the range narrowed. The Takachiho was hit at 
1.09 but the damage was slight. The 4kisushima, third ship in Tsuboi’s 
line, scored many hits and received one herself which killed a lieutenant and 
five sailors and wounded nine others. The damage was not serious. The 
Naniwa was more fortunate. Although a big Chinese shell dropped about 
a yard from her starboard side, dousing her with sea water, it did little 
damage. 

The six ships of the main fleet of the Japanese, with the flagship 
Matsushima in the van, had followed the path of Tsuboi’s attacking cruisers. 
At 12.92 the Matsushima began to fire from her starboard guns. Her 
distance from the Chinese was then less than 4000 yards. Three minutes 
later the Chinese scored a hit which damaged the hydraulic system used to 
operate the Matsushima’s one big gun, her 12.5-inch Canet. This was soon 
repaired so that the gun could be fired. But these Canet guns were a major 
disappointment. Theoretically they were among the most powerful weapons 
afloat of any navy in the world. They were intended to enable the un- 
armoured Matsushima class to match the two Chinese battleships. They 
failed. The record of these Canet guns was miserable.! 

ee Canet guns were fired only thirteen times. The loading 
fe 1 : In ie - a eho ee Admiral (Retired) Yamanashi Katsunoshin, 
IN, interview of 14 May 19625 Professor Shimada Kinji, 13 April 1962. The Chinese were 


more successful with their great ordnance. The eight 12-inch cannon shared by the battleships 
Tine-Yuan and Chen-Yuan were fired almost two hundred times (Lieutenant Sauvage, Le 
8 


Guerre Sino- Faponaise 1894-1895, Paris, 1897; p- 116). 
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The Chiyoda, Itsukushima, Hashidate, Hiei, and Fuso opened fire in turn 
as they neared the enemy. None of these ships sustained Serious damage 
except one, the venerable Hiei. She was the oldest ship on either side 
present at the battle and could not maintain the ten-knot speed of the other 
ships of the Japanese Main Fleet. She fell increasingly behind the Hashi- 
date whom she was supposed to follow. As she lagged, the Chinese warships 
singled her out for special attention. Her captain decided on a move of 
incredible daring in order that he might bring his ship back to the rest of 
the fleet which had by then begun to circle the Chinese. He took his ship 
directly through the Chinese line, passing little more than a quarter of a 
mile from the guns of the battleship Ting-Yuan to the port and the cruiser 
Lai-Yuan on the starboard. The manoeuvre enabled the Hiei to rejoin the 
Main Fleet, but at the terrible cost of losing all her fighting power. She 
therefore withdrew from the battle to make her solitary way to the fleet 
rendezvous at Cape Changsangot. 

The little gunboat Akagi, which Itt had brought along as a scout, was, 
together with the merchantman Saikyd Maru, posted on the left of the Main 
Fleet so as to be sheltered from the guns of the Chinese. But the slow 
Akagi lagged behind with the Hiei when the rest of the fleet pushed towards 
the Chinese. She would have been lost but for a lucky hit which she scored 
on her powerful pursuer the Lai-Yuax which was bearing down upon ie 
The Lai-Yuan gave up the chase but as it was, a third of the th , 

ompliem i, 
sce 5 Byes a chreunenes The Saikys Maru also eiatoes 

u i e was hit by Chinese 12-inch shells but was d wh 
failed to explode. Her steering apparatus was wreck fp selene | 
to steer by her screws. i eased aut Shee obliged 
but the ie two were siea dee Ca c ane a sigs ne ee 
her, The Saikys Maru then retired from ‘he at bee as soe og 

By mid-afternoon the Chinese fleet was “oes nee oe : 
Chih-Yuan, tsoui Uepaned, Enea ee ae situation, The 
determined to avenge the inevitable loss of his pe oe Spubocaens 
Japanese. But the distance was too great. The C, a: y ramming one of the 
heavy list, and, amidst the cheers of the Japa: th-Yuan rapidly took on a 
first, screws still whirling in mid-ai Lelong at 3.30 she sank, bow 
were lost, including the Englishman who ent down. Almost all hands 
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the need to combat the fires which continuously threatened the lives of these 
warships. The smoke and confusion were obscuring the full extent of the 
Chinese catastrophe. The Chinese and their foreign advisers thought they 
were meting out to their opponents far greater punishment than was actually 
the case. The Japanese too were not aware of the extent of their victory.1 

At virtually the same time that the Chih-Yuan sank beneath the waves, 
the Japanese flagship Matsushima was struck by two 12-inch Chinese shells. 
One of them, striking the port bow, perforated the upper deck but did little 
damage. The second struck near the first but with far more serious conse- 
quences. It ignited some ammunition which had been stowed on the deck 
for ready use. 

The whole hull of the ship shivered when the shells struck. The force of 
the explosion on the fore part of the lower deck bent the upper deck into 
an arc and tore it open. All loose objects were violently flung about. Smoke 
and flames seemed to consume the entire ship and the gases produced by the 
explosion filled the air so that the men ran to the side choking and gasping 
for breath. The ship’s surgeon later recalled: ‘. . . one could only hear 
an indescribable cry, and a tremendous sound. Two severely wounded 
persons who were just under treatment in the hospital died from the shock, 
I was momentarily stunned and had a peculiar feeling as if the ship was 
sinking . . . the cries and groans were pitiable.’2 

This blow to the Marsushima effectively destroyed her fighting power. 
The Chinese exultantly yelled as they watched a sheet of flame rise from the 
Japanese flagship, followed by billowing white smoke which soon concealed 
her from view. They were certain that the Massushima was doomed. 

As the afternoon began to close, the Chinese battleships faced the appal- 
ling fact that they were about to run out of ammunition. By five o’clock all 
of the 6-inch, and virtually all of the 12-inch shells had been used. Happily 
for the Chinese, their opponents were unaware of this, even though the 
battleships’ 6-inch guns were silent and the 12-inch guns were firing only 
at long intervals. At 5.30 the Chen-Yuan had only three 12-inch shells left 
and these were loaded into the three large guns still operative.3 The two 
battleships were perforated in many places, their upper decks were badly 
damaged. The Ting-Yuan had with difficulty extinguished a large fire on her 
bow which broke out at about four o’clock and temporarily prevented the 
use of her forward main battery. Her range finder was destroyed. The 


1 The timidity of Japanese actions betrays this misapprehension (Confidential KGRB, 11> 


Bt jcal Hi d China during 1894- 
ical and Medical History of the Naval War between Fapan and China during 1894. 
oe feast een ae original Taeenese Report under the direction of Baron Saneyoshi by 
S. Suzuki (Tokyo, 1901), pp. 11-12. 
3 McGiffin, p. 70; YHsAH, p. 51. 
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i Hanneken was everywhere, urging, exhorting, and com- 
ale Without the tlintr of i mora Prussian it is doubtful 
inese flagship would have been saved. — 

ap ieee a. Prince ships were withdrawing towards the shallow 
waters north of the scene of the principal engagement. The Chi-Yuan na the 
Kuang-Chia, the two warships which were originally stationed = ‘ e left 
wing and which had fled early in the afternoon, were already a goo istance 
away. The other four retreating Chinese warships were the two cruisers 
Lai-Yuan and King-Yuan and the smaller Kuang-Ping and Ching-Yuan, 
They were being hotly pursued by Tsuboi and his four cruisers, but 
Tsuboi made the error of concentrating on one enemy ship rather than 
fanning out in an attempt to catch all of the demoralized Chinese men of 
war. The King-Yuan was the Japanese target. The waters were so shallow 
that both the quarry and the hunters left muddy wakes. As they raced 
along, the Yoshino continually took soundings. She scored a number of hits 
on the hapless King-Yuan but the Chinese ship did not sink easily. Shortly 
after 5 o’clock, she turned to the east. The Japanese hits were beginning to 
make themselves felt. Black smoke filled the ship. She heeled sharply to 
port and seemed unable to operate her helm. Her course became irregular. 
The Yoshino prepared to fire a torpedo against her but there was such a 
lively fire from the other three Japanese cruisers that this was unnecessary. 
The smoke and flames from the doomed Chinese ship filled the twilight sky. 
At 5.25 she heeled more and sank from the port bow. As she went down 
her starboard screw was exposed and a portion of her red bottom became 
momentarily visible. The Japanese sailors shouted ‘Banzai!’ as their enemy 
disappeared beneath the waves. No boats were visible; the Japanese made 
no attempt to rescue any survivors, but hastened on in an attempt to find 
and destroy the other Chinese warships.! 
This pursuit was interrupted at 5-4, 
‘Return to the Main Fleet’. The four 


t KGRB, 1, pp. 216-18. 
2 Ibid, p. a6. 


3 Confidential KGRB, uy, p- Tor, 
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It remains a mystery why Its 
«o Weihalwel eee ee that the Chinese fleet would retire 
had far superior docking facilities; ha ‘ort Arthur was 80 miles closer and 
of making extensive repairs to his ie Ting would have had no means 
Japanese admiral did not really want — at Weihaiwei. But perhaps the 
of roundiue heal been ansbtetort fo) — the action. In four hours 
sink, the two Chinese battleships; a ape any substantial damage, let alone 
that, given favourable ee . ose battleships had demonstrated 
Japanese. The sudden cripplin 7 me were capable of destroying the 
pronounced moral effect on the Ta ane: o Masiiema' winch bal 06, 
in Ip sand paest) miustales Neve weighed: nearly 

‘urthermore the ‘ 
homeland bases ee hee Th Heak Kal Beet aveay Somme 
sea during most of that time. The Stee gi re cele aheent 
marine growths, adversely affecting s hy ie yee sien or 
needed rest and repair. The coe De i pire eons as 
elation. The victory was theirs but ae ee pe ia a 
and some felt dissatisfied that they hed egg or - ae 
Chinese.? etter against the 

Vice-Admiral [td was always prude’ i isi 
action with the Chinese gees ae ree ee bossa | ‘ eth 
bore must have loomed large. Like ‘Admiral Sin Jobe Telli is W a 
War I, it could have been said of [td in the Sino-Japanese ian ial h ses 
the only man who could have lost the war in iy anton, For if ths 
Chinese succeeded in defeating the Imperial Japanese Navy, the Japanese 
army would be in grave peril indeed. The destruction of the fleet would have 
crushed Japanese ambitions for continental expansion. 

On the morning of the 18th, the Vice-Admiral began a fruitless search 
for the Chinese fleet. Once again he was favoured with superb weather. But 
no smoke trails were to be seen leading to Weihaiwei. Itd then decided to 
return to the scene of the battle and he spent the day reconnoitring, pushing 
on to the vicinity of Big Deer Island. But the Chinese had eluded him. At 
nightfall, Ito gathered all his ships together and slowly steamed off to the 
south, towards the haven of Cape Changsangot. The moon rose in the 
eastern sky and the sea shone with a dim and sombre light. 

‘At dawn the next morning, the fleet met the despatch boat Yaeyama and 
three torpedo boats. This little squadron had learned of the battle from the 
i] 19623 Vice-Admiral 


interview of 9 Apt 


d) Akizawa Yoshima, IJN, 
Admiral (Retired) Yamanashi 


1 Rear-Admiral (Retires 
(Retired) Yamaji Ichizen, IJN, interview of 13 December 19615 
Katsunoshin, IJN, interview of 3° January 1961. 

2 Yushi, p. 36- 
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ikyG had rushed towards Weihaiwei in order to join the inter- 
bere gs a y had reached Weihaiwei but found no 


ception of the Chinese fleet. The f ‘ 
signs of the enemy. They now joined Ito and at 7 © clock the same morning 


all of the ships returned to the Changsangot anchorage.’ : 

On 23 September, the Naziwa and the Akitsushima wrote finis to the 
battle. They found the deserter, Kuang-Chia, stranded off the Liaotung 
coast. Her crew were still aboard but, at the approach of the Japanese, the 
Chinese set fire to their ship and then fled. The Japanese finished the job of 
destruction because the ship was too badly damaged to be salvaged. Thus 
the Chinese lost five ships: the cruisers King-Yuan and Chih-Yuan, the 
Kuang-Chia which had fled the battle only to run aground, and the two old 
sloops Ch’ao-Yung and Yang-Wei. The other seven Chinese warships were 
sufficiently damaged to be unfit for further action without repairs. The 
Japanese lost no ships, and only four sustained damage of any consequence. 
In its first fleet action with an enemy nation in the modern era the Imperial 
Navy did far better than the Japanese public had expected. When Ito 
returned home he was greeted as a hero. 

What were the factors responsible for the crushing Japanese victory? 
Many Japanese had viewed the prospect of battle with great trepidation. 
The majority of the Chinese did indeed fight bravely. Possibly the average 
Japanese sailor was buoyed up by a feeling of national loyalty, a patriotism 
which the Chinese did not have. Yet the decisive factor would not appear to 
be morale. Rather it was that the Japanese fleet was newer and far better 
equipped than the Chinese. The quick firing guns of the Japanese cruisers 
gave them immense advantage over their foe. Their men were far better 
trained and disciplined. 

News of the great battle was slow to travel. No press correspondents were 
present and the action took place remote from shipping lanes and com- 
munications networks. It was some days before the outside world came to 
realize either the magnitude of the naval battle or its result, the decisive 
elimination of Chinese sea power in the modern era, 

When press correspondents got to Port Arthur the truth came out. The 
Eastern World, an English-language newspaper published for the Yoko- 
hama foreign community, carried in late October a lurid report from the 
China Gazette. A foreigner visiting Port Arthur wrote that the Chinese 
warships were a terrible sight; some of them still had wounded aboard. 
Many of the dead were still unburied, merely covered with mats, probably 
until their next-of-kin could provide coffins. Repairs lagged; many of the 


1 Ito made no attempt to seek out and destroy the Chinese transports though he kn 
that the Chinese battle fleet had escorted a large convoy to the Manchician eas. ‘Apparently his 
preoccupation with the Chinese warships was too great. 
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ships ‘. . . had scarcely been touched at all’.1 Morale among the Chinese 
in Port Arthur was at low ebb and there was near panic because of the 
approach of the Japanese army. 

Admiral Ting was under pressure from Viceroy Li to repair his ships as 
quickly as possible and move them out of Port Arthur. Li was anxious lest 
the fleet be captured along with the naval base should the impending attack 
of the Japanese army be successful. The Chinese admiral knew that his fleet 
was not yet ready to fight again, the losses were too great. But his spirit was 
not subdued. He wrote to an associate that he planned to resume command 
afloat when repairs were completed and that he would do his best in battle 
for his country.? Yet although the Chinese still retained a number of power- 
ful warships, these lay huddled in their fortified Port Arthur bastion, no 
longer an effective fighting force. 

The experts did not draw unanimous technological conclusions con- 
cerning the battle off the Tayang. No dramatic or immediate tactical 
lessons were learned, although the superiority of the gun over rival weapons, 
the torpedo and the ram, was made manifest. Far more powerful was the 
political impact of the battle. The Times (London) correspondent in Paris 
wrote of the Japanese that ‘. . . if they have won a brilliant victory over 
the Chinese they have won a victory more brilliant still over Europe . . . J 
Many Europeans realized that they had greatly overestimated the Chinese. 
China was vast and populous. Japan, to the superficial eye, had appeared 
puny and insignificant. The Japanese gained enormous respect by their use 
of modern weapons to accomplish their victory. And thus it happened that 
the new naval weapons of the machine age were first used by Asian peoples, 
not by the maritime nations of the west whose world-wide supremacy rested 
so heavily upon naval power. 

The war was brought to a rapid conclusion early in 1895 and the Japan- 
ese, profiting greatly from the peace settlement, established the foundations 
of a colonial empire. Japan was launched upon a career as an imperialist 
power, a career which after a brilliant beginning was to end in 1945 in the 
ashes of utter defeat. 

1 The Yokohama Eastern World, 27 October 1894, p. 10; China Mail of Hong Kong as 
cited by Jukichi Inouye, 4 Concise History of the War between Fapan and China (Tokyo, 1895), 
ee 2 kore, 1, p. 264, Ting Ju-chang to Sheng Yi-huai. : , 

3 Among those who thought in the early weeks of the war that Chinese victory was likely 
were the following: George N. Curzon (Lord Curzon), Problems of the Far East (London, 1894), 
p. 208; The Times (London), report from a ‘Correspondent in Korean waters’, 17 September 
1894, p. 24; Russian Minister Hitrovo at Tokyo, ‘Russian documents relating to the Sino- 
Japanese War, 1894-1895’ (from Krasny Archiv, t-U, pp. 3-63); in Chinese Social and Political 
Science Review, xvit (1933-34)) PP- $02-3- 
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‘ VOICE- 
An old seaman i atic 


the tiller 
Topes are shot away; the order to steer the shi in 


how to steer in such a case happening is given th; 
i TO) 
Wilson’s Jou, ah, 


the frigate Unig 
WARSHIPS ON ROMAN COINS 8. HS. Mon, 


shown, but instead the main mast is depi ing i i 
s c picted standing in the middle of the ship. Typi é 
type of vessel is that which I have sketched (Fig. 1 B) from a coin of Allectus (eu of. ae 


A.D). 


I cannot find any examples of this later type of ship earlier in date than the late 3rd centy 
the change between the early and late types seems to have occurred, on coins at least, dus) 4! 
3rd century a.p. A clear example of this later type of warship is shown on a mosaic of ii: 
century from the Roman villa at Low Ham, Somerset (Fig. 1C). 

There seem to me to be two possible causes of the change in warship representation, bu’ 
haps there is evidence to show which, if either, is correct. 

First, during the 3rd century there was a steady decline in the standard of artistic repre 
tion, and it is possible that this is the reason, or part of it, for the difference. 

Secondly, we know that during the 3rd century the Roman naval organization went the 
dramatic changes (see G. Starr, Roman Imperial Navy, 1960, p. 197), and these may have te" 
in a change of warship design. peren‘n, veut 


NICKNAMES OF KROOMEN CREWMEN 


In the Parish Church of St Frances, Simon’s Town, a brass plaque has been affixed 4! et 
“In Memory oF THE UNDERMENTIONED OFFICERS AND Men or H.M.S. Boapicea Be psd 
Durine THE Surp’s ComMIssION. I 878-82.’ The list of names starts off with Con roai 
RN. Krurep ww Transvaan War. 1881’, and includes “Tom Lewis Dear 
. . J. $. Poor (Domestic), Monrovia (KRooMAN) eee 


. . Jack Grascow, Tom Cockroach; » ut 
Jim Weier, Jou 


RomiLLy, 
Katrep rn TRANSVAAL War, I = . 
. . . . Ben Jounson (KRooMAN) DIED AT SEA. « 
purG, Jack RoPEYARN, Jim Manner, Tom Snare, Tom NewMan, 


, 
Borrie or Beer, BLackKWHALE (Kroomen). Drep at Stmon’s Bay. 


